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voice,  and   another's, and   Foxley immediately beckoned
the others to join him and went to meet the two men.
The new-comer was a short, thick-set man about fifty,
decently dressed, and carried a stout walking-stick. Smith
introduced him.
"This is Mr, Huggins, the overseer of No. I Iron Gang/
he said. 'He tells me he has lost his way hunting for bush-
rangers.'
Rashleigh saw the glint of malignant satisfaction in Fox-
ley's eyes as he gruffly acknowledged the introduction, and
shuddered at what it portended of a renewal of horror and
suffering. Huggins himself seemed uneasy, and glanced
apprehensively from one to other of the bushrangers.
*Well,? said Foxley, after some moments of rumination,
*I think I can put you in the way to find the bushrangers
right soon. At any rate, Mr. Huggins, I can be certain of
taking you home*
The overseer missed the significance of the peculiar
emphasis laid upon the last word, and accepted the proffered
guidance. The whole party therefore set out to the west,
Rashleigh, from the snatches of conversation between Foxley
and the new-comer, was amazed to hear with what calm
effrontery the leader described himself and his crew as bush
constables belonging to Campbelltown, who had been sent
in search of the notorious Foxley and his gang, then sup-
posed to be lurking in the fastnesses of the Blue Mountains,
Encouraged by this information, Huggins talked at length
and eagerly of the urgent need of putting an end to the
depredations of these infamous scoundrels.
*If I could come across that swine Foxley,' he concluded,
*I would shoot him in his tracks like a dog.*
Foxley glanced over his shoulder at his confederates, at
this sally, his features twisting into a grin of sardonic con-
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